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work had been written by the translator, who perhaps would scarcely 
feel free to make large changes without consulting the author. I may 
perhaps venture to point out a few places in which readers of the book 
would do well to introduce marginal corrections. 

In the account of Sargon I. is this statement : " He records that in 
an expedition which lasted for three years he conquered regions beyond 
the sea. We do not know whether he here refers only to Cyprus, but 
the conquest would appear to have been more far reaching than that." 
It is now quite certain (King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian 
Kings, p. 36) that Sargon did not cross the sea of the West at all, but 
rather the sea of the East (Persian Gulf) and so did not reach Cyprus 
or any other far western point. The whole of chapter vin. in the first 
section of the book is now superseded. In this chapter Winckler dis- 
cusses the so-called second dynasty of Babylon which, as is now known, 
did not reign in Babylon at all but was contemporaneous with the first 
dynasty. This makes it necessary to reduce the first dynasty so that, 
for example, Hammurabi instead of being placed at 2267-2213 B. C. 
must now be set down at about 1950 B. C. This is a correction of con- 
siderable importance, and might have been introduced into the book. I 
have marked other minor matters which might call for comment in an 
extended notice. The book has indeed its uses, but I cannot but feel 
that Professor Craig, an able and accurate scholar, would have served 
better the aim that he had in view, if he had written an entirely new 
book over his own name. RoBERT w RoGERg 

Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. (New York and London : The Macmillan Company. 
1907. Pp. xvi, 704.) 

From our long surfeit of Homeric theory it is a relief to turn to the 
simple facts of Homeric life. Here is what we may confidently hail 
as the best book on Homer in the English language ; and yet its bibliog- 
raphy of a hundred titles does not include Wolf or Lachmann, Nitzsche 
or Fick. Questions of origin whether ethnological or literary are very 
properly waived ; and the author seeks " to set forth with regard to 
Homeric antiquities simply what may be learned from the poems them- 
selves, with such illustration as is obvious or naturally presented from 
other sources" At the same time, the author's own attitude towaid 
these questions is defined at some length in the introduction. The spade 
of Schliemann and his successors having laid bare a sufficient historical 
basis for the Homeric story, " we may believe that Troy was sacked 
about 1200 B. C. by an expedition from Hellas under the leadership of 
the king of Mycenae — whatever may have been his name and the cause 
of the war. . . . That the names of Ilium and Dardanians are his- 
torical seems probable. Priam and Hector, too, may be real persons." 
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Assuming such historical basis, the Iliad should have been begun within 
a century or so after the war, while the events were still fresh in the 
public mind. " The early elements of the poems may be as old as the 
close of the second millennium B. C." But " some parts of the poems 
may be two or even three centuries older than others." Yet a great 
poem implies a great poet; and the stamp of a great personality seems 
to lie upon each of the great poems. Apparent sutures may be due to 
the rhapsode in adapting his recitation to the occasion and the audience, 
so that the poems were rather " sung to pieces " than composed sepa- 
rately and then stitched together. In any case, the " poems have such 
unity as cannot easily be explained if they are the work of several 
poets " ; and, without going the length of Andrew Lang in championing 
that unity and even insisting on a pre-Phoenician written text, the 
conclusion is that " at present, and for the chief questions before us, 
we are obliged to accept the Homeric poems as units." 

Further, Homer is not an archaeologist composing a species of his- 
torical novel and carefully avoiding anachronisms; but while dealing 
with the traditional events of a greater foretime he reflects the custom 
and complexion of his own age. Apparent inconsistencies there are; 
but the general consistency in a picture of life even more complete 
than that drawn from the more voluminous Old Testament, far outweighs 
them. And this is the more remarkable considering how rarely the 
poet stops to paint a picture (as that of Alkinoos's palace and garden), 
while leaving us — and this is his usual method — to put together our 
picture of the rudeness of Odysseus's house from a dozen incidental 
touches scattered through seven books of the Odyssey. Naturally, the 
poet idealizes his age, as all poets do ; golden goblets may not have been 
used so freely as the poems would lead us to suppose. Yet he still 
falls short of the great foretime which, as the royal tombs of Mycenae 
have taught us, indulged in gold-studded swords and golden garters 
whereas the poet contents himself with silver in these uses. 

Coming now to the body of the book, we find it a well-nigh ex- 
haustive digest of the Homeric subject-matter in eighteen chapters — 
Cosmogony and Geography; the State; Women and the Family (in- 
cluding Education and Recreation) ; Dress and Decoration; House and 
Furniture; Property; Slavery and Servitude; Trade and the Crafts; Sea 
Life and Ships; Agriculture, Plants and Trees: Animals, etc.; Olympus 
and the Gods ; Hades and his Realm ; Temples, Worship and Divination ; 
the Troad; Homeric War; Homeric Arms. 

We can touch but a few points in this wide range. Our author's 
attitude is everywhere judicial; he never chooses the old for its age or 
the new for its novelty. He cannot follow M. Berard in his minute 
chart of the wanderings of Odysseus to the isle of Calypso outside the 
straits of Gibraltar (illustrated by photographs of the Oxen of the Sun) 
nor can he accept M. Champault's Phoenician-Phaeacians. All that be- 
longs to a Wonderland in which the Wanderer again and again " sails 
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for an unspecified time in an unspecified direction " ; and " we need not 
be more definite than Homer himself." But the claims of Leukas to 
be the true Ithaca are admirably stated, with an evident leaning to 
Doerpfeld's theory. On the Triphylian site of Nestor's Pylos, which 
Strabo argued convincingly and Doerpfeld is now reported to have 
practically settled, he is less pronounced. From this chapter one should 
turn to those on the Troad and Homeric War which show first-hand 
study of the topography of Troy. 

The Homeric state is a very simple affair. " Indeed the govern- 
ment was the king." Yet Odysseus leaves Ithaca twenty years without 
a regent, council or assembly; but the people by simply doing what is 
right in their own eyes get on very well. So Agamemnon leaves merely 
a minstrel to care for his wife; and all goes well until the bard is 
" removed and slain by Aegisthus " (marooned rather, as the poet tells 
us). Sparta gets on as it may for seventeen years without king, queen 
or regent. One cannot read this just and luminous chapter without 
recognizing in germ the best elements of Hellenic democracy. 

The women of Homer have been often praised, as in the dithyrambics 
of Symonds, but never more justly appraised than here. Their superior 
position is not to be accounted for by any theory of a matriarchate in 
early Greece. Could it have been due to Aeolian influence? That 
race could boast of Sappho, Erinna and Corinna; and there was clearly 
a close connection between epic poetry and the Aeolians. Judging from 
Sappho's career, Fick's Lesbian Homer might have found the women 
about him enjoying much of the freedom and dignity with which he 
invests his own heroines. 

Homer's men are able eaters but not hard drinkers. But three 
instances of actual drunkenness occur in the story, and each with dis- 
astrous consequences. Still, wine increases the strength of a weary 
man, as Hecuba assures Hector; and a posset of Pramnian with goat's 
cheese and barley meal is relished by the wounded leech, Machaon, as 
well as by Nestor. The ritual use of barleycorns is a survival of a 
" parched corn stage of culture " never anywhere quite outgrown — wit- 
ness the women of Salamis parching their corn with oars, and Ruth 
eating parched corn from the hand of Boaz, and Robinson Crusoe and 
the American pioneer. These pages on the evolution of bread, the 
" marrow of men ", happily illustrate the author's handling as well as 
the intrinsic interest of the simple life depicted. With it may well be 
read the story of the corn from the ploughing to the winnowing (pp. 

331-335)- 

But we cannot pursue these fascinating themes. Everywhere the 

book is compact with solid learning lit up by not a little dry wit and 

racy observation. Less rigid in classification than Buchholz's Realien 

and far less minute, it sets forth the main facts of Homeric life in a 

far more genial and stimulating way. The author is never wise beyond 

what is written. He is content to read his facts out of, rather than into, 
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Homer. Indeed, one could wish he had made more free with the rich 
store of archaeological illustration ready to his hand. Believing, as he 
does, that " the life depicted in the poems and that which is indicated 
by the Mycenaean remains are much closer than was supposed a quarter 
of a century ago ", and that " the study of Mycenaean antiquities has 
done more than anything else of recent years to throw light on the life 
of the Homeric age ", one would wish every ray of that light to be 
utilized. Take, for example, the subject of art — certainly no negligible 
element in the life of any people, but strangely neglected in this work. 
The Vaphio cups are reproduced in the chapter on Property and the 
sword-blade with the lion hunt under Homeric Arms, but without a 
word about the art in either case. Again, while we are told that 
"Hephaestus makes arms for Achilles" (p. 296), the great shield is 
nowhere described nor is there any note of its remarkable agreement in 
materials, technique and design with the inlaid dagger-blades and other 
Mycenaean works. Again (p. 304), "the Achaeans before Troy had no 
ivory, but the poet was familiar with it." Yet many of these Achaeans 
came from Mycenae whose tombs already held store of ivory in various 
forms, notably in richly carved mirror handles; while many more of 
them hailed from Knossos whose ivory sculptures now known are mira- 
cles of art. Indeed, the head here reproduced to illustrate the Homeric 
helmet is an ivory sculpture from Mycenae. 

Since he has gone to be with Homer, there is hardly left among us 
the scholar who could safely call in question Seymour's authority in the 
field of Homeric learning. And in this book he has left us a rich legacy 
— a companion to Homer that every humanist will prize and the humblest 
student may profit by. It is the ripe fruit of a devoted scholar's life; 
and it should keep his memory green as long as the poet whom he knew 
so well and cherished so fondly is remembered among us. 

J. Irving Manatt. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Die Entwicklung des Deutschen Stadtewesens. Von Hugo Preuss. 
Band I. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. xii, 379.) 
The present volume is the first of two in which Dr. Preuss of the 
University of Berlin proposes to outline and to analyze the evolution of 
municipal organization and civic functions in Germany from earliest 
times to the present day. Of these two volumes the first contains a 
historical survey of organic development; the second will present, the 
author promises, an outline of the growth of the various important 
civic functions, treated topically. 

The field of German municipal history has indeed been very well 
exploited during the past half-century; and the student of the subject 
has already at his service the treatises of von Maurer, Bornak, von 
Below, Kuntze, Hallman and Sohm, with several others less elaborate. 
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